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For Friends’ Review. 
TAUGHT OF THE SPIRIT. 


‘‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God 
they are the sons of God.” 

The path of many through life seems in- 
tricate and difficult. They may think it 
searcely possible to know how they should 
walk so as to please God, or how to find 
their way throngh the mazes of events 
Which surround them. . But if our Heavenly 


Father has pledged Himself to anything, it| 


is ‘to teach us in the way which we shall 
go.” (Psalm xxxii. 8.) He said to Abra- 
ham, who is the father of all who believe, 
“Walk before me and be thou perfect.” The 
apostle said, ‘‘Be ye therefore followers of 
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God, as dear children.” It is of the first 
importance that we should see that our 
| Heavenly Father has promised us guidange, 
called and commanded us to walk before 
Him and be perfect, for then we shall have 
faith to expect to be led in the right way. 

When the Israelites were at the Red Sea, 
with the sea before them, the mountains 
on either hand, and the Egyptians behind 
them, there was no way for them. But 
God bad His purpose clearly defined for 
them. He made a way. He said to Moses, 
“Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward ;” and the sea parted before the 
uplifted rod. Resting assured, then, that 
|God bas a path for us to walk in, and that 
He is willing to show it to us, what is our 
part in order to know it? The answer is 
given in many places in the Bible; one of 
these is at Psalm xxv. 12, 13: ‘What man 
is he that feareth the Lord? him sball He 
teach in the way that He shall choose.”’ 
| This fear is not the terror of the criminal, 
but a trustful, loving, reverent fear of our 
|Father in heaven. What watchfulness it 
inspires! What quiet carefulness to distin- 
| guish the Lord’s voice in whatever way He 
speaks! How it combines the tenderest 
|scruple as to not dving little things which 
are not of faith, with the greatest boldness 
in obeying God’s most difficult bidding! 
The fear of men or of bodily harm sinks 
into almost nothing in comparison with the 
fear of the living God. Faith lays hold 
upon His almigbtiness, and with meek bold 
ness is ready to do great or hard things for 
Him. 

The many directions given in the Bible, 
the guiding circumstances of every-day life, 
the gentle impressions upon the mind, the 
inclinings of the judgment, are all ways in 
which the believer is led by the Spirit of 
God. 

Entire submission to the Divine will, 
readiness to weigh instruction from the 
sound experience of others and to give it 
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due place, denial of self-pleasing, are es- 
sential to habitual discernment of the Lord’s 
will. 

When the senses are exercised by reason 
of use in hearing and obeying the voice of 
the Lord, the power of discernment will be 
greatly increased. Yet after persons have 
long been in the Christian life, there is lia 
bility to lose the tenderness of conscience 
known in the early days of walking in God’s 
love, and of being beguiled by Satan to take 
liberties, which once would have quickly 
brought condemnation. The enemy per- 
suades that we are so established now that 
we need not be so careful and watchful as 
formerly. 

Paul said, “So run I not as uncertainly.” 
He still kept the spiritual eye open to see 
the guiding hand of his Lord, his spiritual 
ear attent to hear the voice of the Spirit 
whether to enter upon the journey or work 
to which He called him, or to know that He 
suffered him not to go into Bitbynia or en- 
gage in any service but the right one. 

It has been this close attention to’ the 
leading and teaching of the Spirit which has 
been the prominent characteristic of the 
best members of the Society of Friends. It 


was this which led them to lay aside rites 
and forms, and into those practices which 
were but true Christianity carried out in 


every act of daily life. 

So long as being truly led and taught by 
the Spirit of God shall mark the body of the 
living members of the Society, so long will 
it flourish to the honor of Christ. But if 
leaning to man’s understanding unduly, or 
slighting the gentle monitions of the Spirit, 
should become prevalent, we should lose our 
crown, our power of usefulness and of testi- 
mony for Christ. This being led of the 
Spirit is of immense importance to us now, 
so that on one hand we may move forward 
in Christian work and service, adopting 
those measures which the Head of the 
Church would have us to use; and on the 
other hand that we do not “‘vilely cast 
away” principles and practices which are of 
Him, and which we should retain if truly 
led by the Spirit, and not by our own fan- 
cies, or self-pleasing choice. 

It is of no less importance in the matter 
of doctrine. “Taught of the Spirit,” should 
be the character of every minister and 
teacher. What vagaries and useless specu- 
lations have men fallen into who have 
trusted to their unassisted understanding ; 
and again-what weak and unlearned teach 
ings have been passed off as the teachings of 
the Spirit, to the dishonor of God. Truly, 
the most lowly, diligent, prayerful reading 
of the Scriptures, and deep instruction in an 
obedient walk with Christ, are needed to fit 
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men and women to teach wisely, truly and 
with power, the things of God. 

Christ’s body, the Church, is “compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth.” 
Hence no one man should expect that all 
truth will be taught to him directly, but as 
all receive the Lord’s instruction through 
each, there will be continued a sound body 
of doctrine and right practice in the church. 
Caution is required how any one breaks 
away from the common judgment of the 
church, while instruction through the least 
of the flock should not be despised or cast 
aside. 

“Happy is the people whose God is the 
Lord,” and who know Christ the Head of 
the Church, and Shepherd of the flock, to 
lead them by His Spirit. 


= “2 


AN EXPERIENCE.* 
BY ANNA SHIPTON. 


It is easier to the natural man to die than 
to live, to work than to suffer; at least, let 
me answer for myself. It seemed to me that 
in accepting the covenant of grace, hence- 
forth all temptation, and trial, and trouble 
would be under my feet—that I should go 
forth as a conqueror in painless, tearless, 
joyful experience. This was the glad assur- 
ance of salvation through the blood of the 
Lamb! No marvel that the trees of the 
wood clapped their hands, and the valleys 
shouted for joy. 

But sickness, and sorrow, and conflict 
rolled over me like the rising sea. Spirit, 
soul, and body were acting one on the other, 
with none to counsel or comfort me, and tell 
me these were no strange things for the be- 
loved of the Lord. 

Time went on in suffering and isolation 
from the outer world, and I was losing the 
lesson so graciously appointed me. The de- 
sire of my heart for healing met with no re- 
sponse ; yet such a position was intended as 
a school for patience, and self denial, and 
unselfishness, and few can minister to the 
suffering of others who have not graduated 
there. 

It is difficult to think these physical and 
mental pains are sufferings for Ckrist, (Phil. 
iii. 8,) or it would oftener nerve the heart to 
endure ; yet it is truly so to the believer, 
though not always including reproach for 
His sake. 

I think my impatient spirit would have 
been willing to suffer, if I could have seen 
any end to be obtained in the suffering. 

‘To work for the Lord, that was the desire 
of my soul; to work according to my own 


* From “ The Sure Mercies of David; or God's Dealings ix 
the Sanctuary.” 
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design ; anything but to suffer patiently. It 
was @ mystery to me why this intense de- 
sire for service should be ever predominant 
in my soul, yet remain unaccepted by Him 
who had said, ‘‘ The night cometh when no 
man can work,”’—not then recognizing that 
the lake’s still waters that image back the 
stars, looked on alone by God, is as much a 
part of the perfected natural creation as the 
rushing cataract or the pathless ocean. I 
praise Him now whose hand of love appor.- 
tioned the cup I have drunk so gracelessly. 
In my ignorance I knew not that it was only 
nature’s prayer for the scattering of the 
cloud before His light disclosed the glory—a 
prayer without knowledge or desire for the 
richer gifts enfolded therein which He de- 
signs for the patience of hope. 

To serve the Lord, that was my hope ; to 
go forth to the heathen to tell them of the| 
Saviour I had found. The burning suns of) 
India or of Africa, and the hardships of mis 
sionary life, seemed only an incentive to| 
quicken my desire to labor. 

Time was passing; others were in the 
vineyard, gathering in assemblies, rejoicing 
in active service, learning wonderful things | 
out of His law; and I, a barren fig-tree, a 
camberer of the ground, a dry branch—atall 
events an unfruitful one—a useless member 
—there was no place in this vast harvest- 
field for me ! 

It seems but yesterday when the Sun of| 
Righteousness arose on my way ; tbat dark, 
chill, dreary afternoon in February is still | 
before me. The fog hid the opposite houses 
of the street, and penetrated even the closed | 
doors and windows of my _ bed-chamber. 
Too ill for any occupation, when the very 
act of thinking bewilders and affrights, I 
threw myself on my knees by the hearth, | 
where the fire flickered dimly from the damp 
atmosphere. Not for the purpose of prayer, 
but rather from hope of relief from a change 
of posture, I rested my throbbing head in 
helpless anguish on the arm-chair near 
me, 

But the Lord was at band. It was the 
hour of closed doors, as when He stood in 
the midst, and saluted his brethren with, 
“Peace be unto you.” 

The abundance of that revelation prepared 
my soul for that which should follow. Nay, 
itwould have prepared me for the stake! 
My loneliness and despair fled like the last 
cloud before the rays of the rising sun. Soli- 
tude was no more solitude; the silence that 
heralds the sunrise is followed by the sing: 
lng of birds. 

I knew the Lord was there, and from the 
depth of my soul I cried, ‘Lord, let me 
serve Thee.” 

One word rang through my whole being, 
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= vibrated through every nerve—* Suf- 
er.” 

Again I urged my plea, longing still for 
present visible results—* Lord, let me work 
for Thee.” And again rolled through my 
soul the word that sealed my commission— 
‘* Suffer.” 

“ Have fellowship in suffering.” ‘If we 
suffer, we shall also reign with Him.” (2 
Tim. ii. 12.) 

The remembrance of this appointed cup 
has taugbt me, though slowly, through the 


| painful experiences of my life, that the ac- 


ceptance of His will is the service of the 
crucified and risen Life. For myself, I am 
assured that my greatest failures and my 
deepest griefs have arisen from seeking to 
evade the cross which He has laid on my 
faithless beart. 
For Friends’ Review 

ONE OF HIS CHILDREN. 

In a little house of two rooms, one above 
another, lived an aged woman, so infirm 
that she was liable to attacks of uncon- 
sciousness unless careful to avoid the causes 
of them. She had been born ia England, 
and removed to Pennsylvania. After many 
years of endeavor to be led by the Spirit, 
she became a member of the Society of 
Friends. In doing this she believed that 
she made a full surrender of all to her Lord 
and Saviour. Always diligent when able 
to provide for herself, old uge and infirmi- 
ties found her with a tiny stock laid by for 
such a time, which, however, was soon ex- 
hausted, and she was then dependent on 
her Lord’s bounty as dispensed through her 
Christian friends. 

She kept herself and her home in the 
utmost neatness, and welcomed her friends 
with a warmth of affection which was partly 
due to her natural temperament, more large- 
ly to the Christian love which filled her 
heart. She was one who seemed always to 
be filled with the Spirit, and usually her 
visitors would soon find her overflowing in 
discourse on the things of God. 

One day the remark was made to her, ‘‘Thou 
lives all alone.” She replied, “My friends 
say to me, ‘thou lives all alone.’ Why, 
the dear creatures, I am never alone; the 
Lord Jesus is always with me, and He is 
my all in all.” She said, “I have nothing 
to do with disputing and dissension. There 
is much rubbish to be removed before all 
the Lord’s children will see eye to eye. 
The religion I believe in, is repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the following of His Spirit ; and 
with them that have this I have fellowship 
the world over.” She said, “I find it is still 
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necessary to watch. Some time since the 
enemy came to me and said, ‘Thou art 
all prepared for heaven, and thou might as 
well die. Thou art useless here and a bur- 
den to thy friends.’” “Then,” raising her 
voice in a solemn manner, she added, ‘I 
felt that the will of the Lord must be done.” 
Not long after this, she said, a kind neighbor 
and his wife called to see her. ‘‘As soon as 
he came in I felt that I had a message for 
him, and you know we must be faithful, for 
we must all soon give account of ourselves 
to God. SoI told him what was upon my 
mind, and he shed many tears, and after he 
was gone I had to go down upon my old 
knees, and ask the Lord to carry on the 
work which He had begun.” 

She gave another instance of the Lord’s 
service. for her, as proof that the enemy’s 
suggestion was but a lie. Increasing in- 


firmity did not dim ber hope or her fulness 
of peace and joy in the 
she had lived, rejoicing 


Lord. 
in Him. 


She died as 


oo ___—_ 


For Friends’ Review. 


NAMES OF THE MONTHS. 
I have just read the remarks in a late 
number of Friends’ Review, on the numerical 
names of the days and months, and would 


like to add a few words, with no intention ' 


of controversy, but with a view of pro- 
moting unison of feeling, if not of opinion. 
Controversy is rarely desirable; but a com- 
parison of views in a friendly spirit often 
does great good, and serves to clear up en- 
tangled differences, In these remarks I wish 
to be understood at the outset, as not in 
tending at all to object to conscientious 
scruples on either side. The great point 
with all should be, to be faithful to our set- 
tled convictions, which, perhaps, is more 
important than to be exacily right or correct 
in every iota of sentiment. 

J. W. L. bas well expressed his views on 
this subject, in which many will agree with 
him. With these it is a matter of duty to 
use strictly the numerical instead of the 
common names of the months and days. 
Having bad a good opportunity for knowing 


the convictions of others who eutertain dif- | 


fering views, my object is to state these 
views, being satisfied that they are not al- 
ways properly understood. 
of our members who think there has been 
too much stress laid on the observance of 
these peculiarities, which has led some of 
moderately comprehensive minds to think 
they are the chief duties of the servants of 
Christ, the great practical doctrines of con- 
version and redemption in Christ. Jesus 
being too much obscured by them. They | 


There are many | 
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have observed that some excellent Christians, 
not of our Society, and even some of our 
own members, suppose that genuine Quaker. 
ism consists largely if not mainly of these 
outside observances. The consequence has 
been that many have adopted the opinion 
that the religion of the Society is a bundle 
of singularities. To counteract this very 
erroneous notion, and to bring the great 
leading, life- doctrines of the Society fully 
and fairly before the Christian community, 
and to prevent its good from being neutral. 
ized and the convicted repelled, many of our 
members bave become conscientious in the 
disuse of those singularities, believing they 
could do more good without than with them 
| They have the more readily avoided their 
use, by observing that the strongest advo. 
cates of the numerical names, use or permit 
the use in their schools of such names as 
Mars and Mercury as applied to the planets; 
they name tbeir daughters Minerva and 
Cynthia, the names of beathen deities; and 
do not forbear to use such terms as martial 
‘and cereal, and many other common words 
derived from the names of the pagan gods. 
I do not wish to be auderstood as saying 
that these reasons are at all sufficient for the 


| course these Friends adopt, my object being 
|merely to state them and to give the opinion 


that they are held honestly 
scientiously acted on. 


, and are con- 
There are those who 


‘faithfully carry out their convictions of duty 
‘to use the numerical names ; 


there are others 
who are equally conscientious in omitting 
their use. It is therefore desirable that each 
accord to the other the full credit of purity 
of purpose. If those who use numerical 
names should be censured for doing s0, it 
would indicate intolerance and narrowness 
of views; and, on the other hand, if those 
who disuse them should be blamed for their 
conduct, it would be equally the result of 
improper judging of motives. How desira- 
|ble it is to understand and appreciate each 
| other’s views and conscientious motives, that 


our intercourse may not be argument, but 


marked with a kind, friendly, generous 
spirit, and that we may accord full credit to 
all who faithfully do their duty. X. 


“= 


Review 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
An article from The Quaker Alumnus on 


For Friends’ 


_“ Girls’ Colleges in New England,” publish- 


ed in Friends’ Review a few weeks ago, 
presents an interesting résumé of the work- 
ing of the several systems adopted by them 

In solving the vexed question, how sball 
physical bealth be best maintained and pro- 
moted while pursuing an extended course of 
study, Smith College seems to have come 
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nearest. What is wanted is a full and 


equal development of the whole nature, 
physical, mental, moral and religious. As 
the successful botanist, or scientist, endeavors 
totrace out and follow the divine plan in 
creation, instead of inventing artificial sys- 
tems of bis own, so may we learn our best 
lessons in education by observing and fol- 
lowing the intimations of Infinite Wisdom 
in the impress of His laws upon the human 
race. 

We are so constituted as naturally to be- 
come grouped in families, or households, 
comparatively small in numbers. To this 
arrangement the cottage life of students at 
Smith most nearly approaches. In those 
very important years when a young woman 
is passing through a collegiate course, it is 
desirable that her domestic and social habits 
should be such as will best fit ber for her 
after sphere in life; and this can scarcely be 
accomplished if she is living in a household 
of one or more hundreds. As E. T. K. re- 





marks, “The nervous strain attendant on 
living in a crowd is avoided” by dividing 
the students in separate bomes, and this of 
itself is a great recommendation. 

None but those who have bad an experi- 
ence in both can thoroughly appreciate the 
advantages ‘of the latter method. A certain 
amount of daily quiet and retirement, and 
freedom from irksome routine, is essential to 
awoman’s health, vigor, and tranquility of 
spirit. 

It is hoped that these suggestions of 
E.T. K. may bave due consideration from 
those who are so benevolently and laudably 
endeavoring to advance educational oppor- 
tunities for women. H. 


.- 


For Friends’ Review. 


FREEMASONRY AS A RELIGION. 


My object in writing the present article is | 
0 call attention to a subject concerning 
which we, as Christian professors, should be 
better informed than we now are. 

I know that many persons will advise 
that we say nothing about it, and fear that 
twill ereate an excitement and bitterness 
‘mong neighbors. But why should it? | 
Why this bitterness? Why this excitement? | 
_Itis a subject which we have a legitimate | 
= to investigate as thoroughly as we| 
wish, 

The very fact that we have in our midst| 
t body so thoroughly organized, and of such 
power that at the very name of Masonry 
men’s mouths are sealed, and they dare not 
"Xpress an honest conviction against it, is 
sufficient reason for a careful investigation | 
into its claims and workings. 

But we are told by Masons that the un- 
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initiated know nothing and can know no- 
thing about Masonry. 

Notwithstanding this oft-repeated asser- 
tion, there are a number of books published 


| by Masons for their own use, and which it 


is lawful for the “ profane” to read, and it 
is my purpose to call attention to some of 
these, ‘‘ for by thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.” 

I shall quote only from such works as are 
acknowledged by adhering Masons to be 
authority, and by them I propose to prove 
that Masonry is a religion, and that it is a 
Christless religion, teaching salvation 
through another way than through Him who 
said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

I know that this will be denied by many 
good men, for there are Christians who are 
Masons, but let us never forget that it is not 
men which we are examining, but the prin- 
ciples of a society. 

In Mackey’s Masonic Lexicon, p. 168, we 
read, ‘‘ Freemasons have always been wor- 
shippers of the one true God.” ‘“ This,” 
says Hutchison, “ was the first corner-stone 
on which our originals thought it expedient 
to place the foundation of Masonry. While 
the world around them was polluted with 
sun worship, Masonry was alone occupied 
in raising altars to the one I am, and de- 
claring and teaching the unity of the God- 
bead.” 

Here we see it claims to have bad its 
foundation in religion. Again, on p. 296, 
‘Masonry is of two kinds, operative and 
speculative. The latter, which is also 
called Freemasonry, adopts and symbolizes 
for its sacred purpose the implements and 
materials which are used in the former. 


|Hence operative Masonry is an art, and 


speculative a science, and while the objects 


'of the one are profane and temporal, those 


of the other are sacred and eternal.”’ 

Page 297, under the heading of Master 
Mason—“ In this, which is the perfection of 
all symbolic or ancient craft Masonry, the 
purest truths are unveiled amid the most 
awful ceremonies, none but he who has 
visited the holy of holies and traveled the 
road of peril, can have any conception of 
the mysteries unfolded in this degree. 

“Tts solemn observances diffuse a sacred 
awe, and inculeate a lesson of religious 
truth; and it is not until the neophyte has 
reached this summit of our ritual that he 
can exclaim with joyful accents in the 
language of the sage of old, ‘ Eureka! 
Eureka! I have found at last the long songht 
treasure.’ 

‘In the language of the learned and zealous 
Hutchison, ‘The Master Mason represents 
a man under the doctrine of love saved from 
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the grave of iniquity, and raised to the faith 
of salvation.’ ”’ 

On p. 371, ‘All the ceremonies are prefaced | 
and terminated with prayer, because Mason-| 
ry is a religious institution, and because we | 
thereby show our dependence on and our 
faith in God.” Page 404—“ The religion | 
then of Masonry is pure theism, on which its 
different members engraft their own peculiar | 
opinions; but they are not permitted to in-| 
troduce them into the lodge, or to connect | 
their truth or falsehood with the truth of 
Masonry.’ That is, a person may believe | 
on the Son of God, but he does not mention | 
the fact in the lodge, for Masonry has nothing | 
to do with Jesus Christ. 

In 1873, at the dedication of the Masonic | 
Hall at Wellsville, Ohio, “Rev. Dr. Mayer” 
made use of the following language: ‘Such | 
being the case, this great art may rightly be | 
called a religion. It defines the relation of | 
the individual man to his Creator, to his| 
fellow man, to himself; i¢ develops man into 
perfection. 

‘‘ Freemasonry is a faithful guide through | 
life, witb proper instructions to square our 
own actions, and straight measures to keep | 
us in due bounds with all mankind. It| 
teaches truth, recommends peace, and directs | 
our attention to the very perishableness of 
allthings. Isitnotareligion? A religion! | 





No, my brethren, we may rather call it the 
religion. 

“Tt is entitled to this sublime distinction, | 
through its aim to make man’s life happy | 
and godly, aod his death enviable and peace- | 


ful. It is certainly the true religion of | 


mankind; its truths being obvious by its) 
suitableness for all men, its applicableness to | 
all ages, its unchangeableness under all cir- | 


cumstances, its harmonious workings in all | 


| 


zones, and the privilege it grants to every | imho Blazing Star constitutes one of the 


man to entertain his own views of bis| 


Creator. A true religion is the revelation | 


of wisdom, opposing superstition and pre- 


judice, working in a simple and intelligible | 


way, being conceivable by the simplest | 
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signs will be those of good faith, hope and 


| charity. 


‘‘ Therefore, a good Mason, who puts his 
trust in God and beholds in the many 
millions of human beings just so many 
children of God, may be properly called a 
‘Son of God;’ he is a great representative 
of his Maker, ready and nimble to do His 
will. A good Mason loves religion as a 
pleasant and useful companion in every prop- 
er place, and every temperate occupation of 
life; but he hates religions as edifices con- 
structed on prejudicial and superstitious 
traditions, fanatical propensities and clerical 
overbearing.” 


In The Advocate, published July 4th, 
1878, we read: ‘‘ For religion pure and un- 
defiled by buman speculation, there is no 
exclusion from the lodge. It is illustrated 
in all our lectures, it is exemplified by all 
our ceremonies. There isa pure and healthy 
dogma of religious belief upon which all 
conscientious men may agree, and which bas 
been adopted as the formula of the Masonic 
creed. Masonry has therefore a re- 
ligious creed to which all its disciples are 
bound to subscribe. but the creed of 
its religion is not bound by that narrow 
circle of sectarianism, in which trifles are 
too often magnified into essentials.”’ 

The foregoing quotations are certainly sufl- 
cient evidence of its claim to be a religion. 
That it is a Christless religion I will now pro- 
ceed to show. If it acknowledged Jesus 
Christ as the Son and sent of God, then the 
Jew would not “meet upon the level,” 
neither would the Mahometan affiliate with 
them. That the mention of the name 
of Jesus Christ in blue Masonry is un- 
masonic no intelligent Mason will deny 
It must noteven be alluded to in any way 


ornaments of the lodge. Formerly it was 
said to be commemorative of the star which 
appeared to guide the wise men of the East 
to the place of our Saviour’s nativity. But 


mind, and overcoming ignorance by its own | as this allusion, however beautiful, interferes 
‘ ‘ 


simplicity. 


as to anathematize Freemasonry on so-called | 


religious grounds? 


“The religion of Freemasonry is within the | 
reach of the Jew and Gentile, the Mahome- | 


Who is so blind and fanatical | With the universal character of Masonry, it 


is now generally omitted, and the blazing 
star is said to be an emblem of Divine 
Providence.” Masonic Lex. p. 62. 


“Chase (Digest of Masonic Laws, 1864, 


tan and the Hindoo, the white and the black, | P@ge 206) says: ‘To require that a candi- 
the master and the servant, the free and the | date profess his belief in the divine authen- 


captive, the rich and the poor. It is the re- 


ligion of mankind, it 
sooner this religion will be the property of 
all than the secrets of the lodges will 
give way to the publicity of active life; 
the grips will be converted into sincere 
hand-shaking ; the passwords will be re- 
placed by well meant salutations, and the 


is universal ;—no | 


ticity of the Bible or a state of future re 
wards and punishments, is a serious innovs 
tion in the very body of Masonry.’ 
“Again, same page: ‘It is anti-masonic to 
require any religious test other than that the 
candidate should believe in a God, the 
Creator and Governor of the universe’ 
Page 208,—‘ Freemasonry calls no man 


oma 


— waco me & 








account for his belief of any religion on the 
globe.’ ” 

Masons do sometimes pray in the name of 
Jestis, but it is unmasonic. A petition in 
His name may be stopped at any time. It 
is true that in some of the higher degrees 
His name is mentioned, and they claim to be 
Christian degrees, but in their initiations 
and labor every sacred thing is most shame- 
fully profaued, neither do they form a part 
of universal Masonry. 


Masonry expunges the name of Jesus from 
its quotations of Scripture. At the charge 
at opening the Mark Master degree, a portion 
of the 2d chapter of Ist Peter is read, but 


they omit ‘“‘by Jesus Christ” from the 5th | 


verse. The opening charge of the Royal 
Arch degree expunges from 2d Thessa- 
lonians iii. 6, “in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” also from 12th verse “‘ by our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Why this careful 
avoidance of that name which to all Christ- 
ians is so dear? Is it not robbing Christ of 
His glory? 
even as they honor the Father. He that 
honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Fa 
ther which sent Him.” 


In Masonic Lex. p. 16, we find ‘“‘Acacian 
—a term signifying a Mason who by living 


precepts of the fraternity is free from sin.” 
This cannot mean salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Here let me introduce some very 
recent evidence from The Advocate, August 
14th, 1878, which quotes from the Dispatch, 
in which we are told that the first condition 
of initiation is a belief, not in Buddha or 
Mahomet, or Confucius, or in any other 
prophet or Mediator, but in God the Creator 
and Father. 


for the more noble and glorious purpose of 
divesting our hearts and consciences of all 


the vices and superfluities of life, thereby | blasphemy. 


fitting our minds as living stones for that | 


spiritual building, that house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


Masonic Lex. 207—‘ Death and the resur- 
rection were the doctrines taught in the 
ancient mysteries, and night and darkness 
were necessary to add to the sacred awe and 
reverence which these doctrines ought al- 
ways to inspire in the rational and con- 
scientious mind. 
the very ground work of Freemasonry, and 
as the Master Mason, to use the language of 


Hutchison, ‘represents a man saved from the | 


gtave of iniquity and raised to the faith of 


salvation,’ darkness and night are the ap-|among ancient nations, and with absolute 
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| Charity. 


“All men should honor the Son | 
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ceremonies which demonstrate this profes- 
sion.” 

Again, speaking of Jacob’s ladder, it is 
said, “‘ The principal rounds only are named, 
and they are Faith, Hope and Charity, be- 
cause Masonry is founded upon Faith in 
God, Hope of Immortality, and Charity to 
all mankind. It is by the practice of these 
virtues that the Mason expects to find access 
to Him who is the subject of Faith, and the 
object of Hope, and the eternal fountain of 
Hence it is symbolically said that 
Masons hope to reach the clouded canopy of 
their lodge by the assistance of Jacob’s 
Theological Ladder.” 

Page 450—‘‘Speculative Masonry is a 
science which borrowing from the operative 
art its working tools and implements, sancti- 
fies them by symbolic instruction to the 
holiest of purposes —the veneration of God, 
and the purification of the soul.” 

Certainly here is another way by which 
the soul of man is cleansed, and we are not 
surprised when we are told that “ he there- 
fore who lives in strict accordance with the 
teachings of Masonry is by it led from the 
lodge below to the Grand Lodge above.” 

I have quoted thus largely because we are 
repeatedly told that we can know nothing 


; : : Sees lof Masonry unless we join their society. 
in strict obedience to the obligations and | : J : 


I spoke of the higher degrees of Masonry 


alluding to Christ. It is true, and there is 
abundant proof that they do so in the most 
sacrilegious way, and most pervert and pro- 


|fane the Holy Bible. 


The Royal Arch Mason taking to himself 
the words ‘‘I am tHat I Am.” The cere- 


|monies of Moses and the burning bush are 
| symbolized. 


The candidate is 
with a stone whereon a name 


presented 
is written 


; | which no man knows but he that receiveth 
Macoy’s Manual, p. 21, speaking of the | j¢, 
common gavel, “but we as free and ac-|si]k or velvet, on which is inscribed “ Holi- 


cepted Masons are taught to make use of it | ness to the Lord,” which, when we remem- 


The High Priest wears a sash of scarlet 


ber that it is a position the most ungodly 
man may occupy, we can but denominate 
y. In other degrees it is no less 
awful, the candidate receiving on his fore- 
head the mark “ King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords.” 

After all this I am uot surprised to read 
the following from the Masonic Eclectic: 
“It is not only an amazing fact that while 
Christian opponents of oath-bound fraterni- 
ties almost grow frantic in their indignation 


|against the horrors of Book Masonry, they 
The same doctrines form | 


fail to notice that they are themselves fettered 
by obligations equally extrajudicial, and 
coupled, not simply with penalties no less 
than death, but with actual death penalties 
under the sanction of the highest throne 


propriate accompaniments to the solemn|life consecration as the only condition of 
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| 

acceptance as disciples of the Lord Jesus| 
Christ.” 
Is not Charles G. Finney right when he} 
says, ‘‘God demands, and the world bas a} 
right to expect that the church will take due | 
action and bear a truthful testimony in re-| 
spect to this institution. She cannot now) 
innocently hold her peace. 


come. Fidelity to God and to the souls of 


men requires that the church, which is the| 
light of the world, should speak out, and) 


'the Society of Friends are continual exam- 


should take such action as will plainly reveal 
her views of the compatibility or incompati- 
bility of Freemasonry with the Christian 


religion.” G. D. BaILey. 
Indiana. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 7, 1878. 


LEAD ME. 

In the young Christian the joy of deliver- 
ance from the sad guilt of sin, and at the 
approving love of a reconciled God and 
Saviour, fills the heart. He scarcely thinks 
that he can ever go astray from the will of 
his Lord, who carries the lambs of his flock 
in His arms, and makes the way easy to the 
untried traveller. But the little child is to 
grow into the young man and the strong 
man in the Lord. He has to be taught to 
walk, and then to run,in the right way. 
Every mis-step causes him pain at his own 
heedlessness, and sorrow at the thought that 
by his balting his Lord’s name is dis- 
honored. His want of zeal, or his very 
eagerness to serve, may cause him to 
fail to listen to his Master’s voice, and while 
he learns much of the Lord’s gracious readi-| 
ness to forgive his errors and to uplift him 
when he has stumbled, he comes to desire 
above all things to be led aright. The ery 
of his soul is, “ Lead me, O Lord, in Thy 


righteousness because of mine enemies; 
make Thy way straight before my face.” 
This implies complete submission of all to! 
the Lord. 


It is dedication in its most prac- | 
It is the abandonment of self- 
will, and the choosing “ not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” 


tical form. 


A church of such Christians would be like | 
an army in which each one keeps the place 
assigned by the commander. Each helps 
and supports every other. Notwithstanding 


The light bas} of this seeking for guidance and final sub. 
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various degrees of knowledge and experi- 
ence, diversities of gifts and temperaments, 
there would be harmony—an ideal not use- 
less if it help us to strive for its attainment. 
In an extract from a recent work of Anna 
Shipton, on another page, a good illustratioa 


mission of all to the Lord is given. In the 
rich store of biography of the members of 


ples of this,—it is one of the leading features 


of their Christian experience. To learn to 


| do, not merely good works which some one 


should do, but those which the Lord fits us 
for and has ‘‘ before prepared that we should 
walk in them,” is a part of the highest 
wisdom. 


= 


WE quite agree with our friend J. J. Thomas, 
that “J. W. L. has well expressed his views on 
the subject” of the disuse of the heathen-de- 
rived names of the days and months, It is very 
desirable, that a proper degree of relative im- 
portance should be given to minor prac- 
tices, and to the great Christian virtues, and 
it is easy to recall a host of worthies of the 
Society, living and dead, who have kept the 
saying of the Lord Jesus : “ These things ought 
ye to have done, and not to have left the others 
undone.” We may be allowed to express the 
hope that the number of those, who as H. H 
expresses it, “ For principle’s sake deem it worth 
while to be alone with God, though all the world 
be adverse to them,” will not decrease. 

The right mode of propagating the truth, is 
“by manifestation of it,” both in word and 
practice, “to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God,” and there leave it. This use of 
the numerals is one of the matters in which 
every man must be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, and see that he act as unto the Lord 
and in His all-searching sight, being careful 
that he “ condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth.” 

In a missionary journal a few years since, the 
statement occurred that one of the Bishops of 
the Church of England at the time of the Ref- 
ormation proposed to discard the heathen-de- 
rived names of days and months and to adopt 
numerals instead, upon the same grounds 
which at a later date, led Friends to make 
the change, viz.: that these names were a relic 
of heathenism. His recommendations, how- 
ever, were not adopted,—some will think be- 
cause there was less faithfulness, thoroughness, 
and tenderness of conscience among his com- 


_—w- -- a-a——— | 
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peers than among the Early Friends; others, 
because the point was not of sufficient practical] 
importance. 

Desiring to preserve, in things great and small, 
“a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards man,” we are among those who feel 
with H. H. that the use of numerals for days 
and months, is “ the best.” 

- 
or MInisTers. — Joseph John 
Dymond and George Tatham of the Deputation 
from London Yearly Meeting, arrived at New 


MOVEMENTS 


thence on the 29th to Chicago, expecting to 
meet J. B. Braithwaite and Richard Littleboy 
at that place. 


ce mn 


DIED. 





CHAPPELLE.—After a few days’ illness of paraly- 
sis, at her residence in Raysville, Henry county, Ind., 


Fifth mo. 30th, 1878, Martha, wife of Reuben Chap. | 


pelle and daughter of Francis and Miriam White (both 
jeceased), in the 66th year of her age; a beloved 
member of Raysville Monthly Meeting. While in| 


health she sought her Saviour and found Him precious | 


to her soul, and for Him she often publicly testified. | 
Abiding in Him, her Christian example of active, joyful 
benevolence was worthy of imitation, and the poor and 
suffering have lost in her a tender and sympathizing 
friend. Her last audible words were, “« Thee knows I 
love my Saviour.”” She passed away without a struggle 


H¢ JUGH.—Seventh mo 19th,1878, at Foun ain City 
(formerly Newfort), Wayne coun y, Ind., Hiram | 
Hough, in the 68th year of his age ; a member of New | 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Ind. His friends in viewing his 
life are comforted by his faithfulness. He was a bright 
example of diligence and uprightness in business, and 
had marked steadfastness of purpose. Though a man 
of few words, he had a strong and healthful influence 
wherever he went. He was much attached to Friends’ 
principles. Loving his Saviour in deed and in truth, 
he has left this testimony, “ The kingdom of God is 
notin word but in power.” 1 Cor. iv. 20. A steady 
and unfaltering faith supported him to the end. 


MOORE.—On the 14th of Eighth mo., 1878, at the 
residence of her son in-law William Cox, in Johnston 
county, N. C., Zilpha Moore, in the 87th year of her| 
age; an esteemed member of Neuse Monthly Meeting | 
of Friends, in Wayne county. This dear sister had} 
been afflicted for a number of years. She bore her 
sufferings with patient resignation, showing her con- 
tinual dependence upon her Divine Master. She was) 
cheerful amid all her trials, and enjoyed the company 
of those who came to see her, often dropping a word of | 
encouragement and sympathy. In her last hours she| 
was calm, with the dying words, “ Farewell, I am go- | 
ing home.” 

MILES.—At Lawrence, Kan., on the 23d of Seventh | 
mo., 1878, Benajah H. Miles, aged nearly 41 years. He} 
had for a number of years acceptably filled various | 
positions in the Indian Service, and had recently been 
acting as chief clerk for his brother, Agent J. D. Miles, | 
at Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, Ind. Ter. Com. | 
pelled to leave his post by failing health induced in part 
by overwork in a malarious region, his greatest regret 
seemed to be at the thought of leaving his wife and 
helpless children, whom, however, he was enabled re- 
signedly to commit to Him who cares for the widow 
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and the fatherless. He expressed himself as ready for 
the change through trust in the Lord Jesus. 


ERRATUM.—In last number, page 42, Yokn Hatha- 
way should be J/saac. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 44.) 

Second-day morning, Eighth mo. 26.—The Meet- 
ing entered upon the consideration of the state 
of Society, by reading the answers to the Que- 
ries, and pointed remarks were made in a lov- 
ing spirit upon some deficiencies. At meetings 


: oe |for worship there are too many listless wor- 
York on the 28th of Eighth month, and went| 


shippers. We should go to meeting with the 
love of our Heavenly Father in our hearts. It 
is not in our own strength or merit that we 
enter into the inner sanctuary of the Divine 


| presence, but through Him who is our propi- 


tiation and High Priest. The Holy Spirit does 
not set up a spiritual worship asidefrom Christ, 


| but convinces of sin and prepares the heart 


through Christ to come into communion with 
and worship God. 

Differences among members more frequently 
arise through a readiness on the part of one to 
take offence than from an intention in another 
to give offence. We should take heed that we 
be not easily offended. 

Love among brethren should be fervent 
“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.” “ This is my commandment, that 
ve love one another.” Not in a cold, passive 
manner, but, “as I have loved you.” 

Let us exemplify the doctrines of the gospel 


|in every particular,—in justice, in love, and in 


earnest effort to promulgate the principles of 
the gospel 

We should depend at all times upon Christ, 
our Lord and High Priest, giving heed to the 
things that accompany salvation, and beware of 
covetousness, which leads into many foolish 
and hurtful things. We should not let our hon- 
est efforts to obtain alivelihood degenerate into 
grasping penuriousness. In a deadness 
covetousness we are enabled to resist many 
the devices of Satan. 

Marriage is an institution of Divine 
He who joins true believers in it and honors 


to 


of 


rigin. 


| the ceremony by His presence, will be ready to 


give grace to fulfil all the obligations of the 
married state. It may be regarded as a mark 
of confidence that our Heavenly Father should 
entrust children to our care to train for heaven 
When we ask for wisdom to train our children 
we may feel assured that we ask what is in 
accord with the Lord's will, and that he will 
supply all our need. The lack of wholesome 
discipline in the moral training of children, was 


| referred to as resulting in an undue liberty 


which leads from the church. 

If Christian parents fail to be faithful in set- 
ting a good example before their children, how 
can they hope to see them grow up as well de- 
veloped Christian characters. 

Christ should be known and acknowledged in 
worship, in our families and in our business. 
Yield up your hearts in faithful obedience as 
you meet for reading the Scriptures, and suffer 
not your devotions to become formal. The 
father should fill the place in which the Lord 
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has placed him, as the head of the family, and 

riest in his own house, and should give his 
Sears up to worship either with devout utter- 
ance or silent adoration, but be careful not to 
neglect the utterance of words as the Lord may 
lead therein, that He in all things may be glo- 
rified. As the Lord invites us to come unto 
Him with the promise that He will draw nigh 
unto us, so ought parents to draw nigh unto 
their children in loving confidence, sharing 
their joys and sorrows, and encouraging them 
to meet bravely the asperities of life, and in the 
name of the Lord overcome them. 
dice of education may hinder some from daily 
reading of the Scriptures and calling upon the 
Lord. Let us bring the subject to Him in sup- 
plication and learn His will in the matter. One 


some live too far from God, and their infirmi- 
ties get the better of them. A Friend said, a 
deep sense of need was a qualification for 
prayer. It would be difficult to describe the 
feeling which overspread the 
this subject Was before it. A sense of its im- 
portance seemed to impress nearly every one 


present, and prayer was offered that in times of 


family devotion our hearts, our lips and our 
knees, might be moved in prayer unto; our 
Father in heaven. 


A meeting was held on Second-day, at 4 


Pp. M., at the request of Louis Street and Mica- | 


jah M. Binford, that they might have opportu- 
nity to spread before Friends the subject of for- 
eign missions. It was an occasion of deep in- 
terest. 

Third-day, Eighth mo. 27.—Men and women 
Friends met in joint session. Changes in disci- 
pline were considered and two verbal alterations 
made. 

The committee to visit subordinate meetings 
reported. 


their localities. 

The report of the committee on home mis- 
sionary work was read. 
marks were made, and Friends encouraged to 
be earnest and liberal in their support of mis- 
sions, whether at home or abroad, remember- 
ing the injunction of our Lord to His dis- 
ciples, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” These words im- 
pose a responsibility on Christian churches. 


ticularly by Louis Street and Micajah M. Bin- 
ford, and the work in Tennessee by John N. 


Parker, who has proved himself an efficient | 


laborer in that interesting fie'd of service. 
Five hundred dollars were ordered for the use 
of the Committee, $200 of that sum to be paid 
to John N. Parker. A-collection was also taken 


up, resulting in the payment of over $100 to| 


aid John N. Parker in his labor. 

The Committee on Peace reported about as 
follows: “Our interest in this important subject 
does not diminish, and we 


approved work of the church. There are so 


many professing Christians who believe and | 


teach that war is not disallowed by the Christ- 
ian religion; that we who have apprehended it 
20 at variance therewith, should be willing to 
put forth some effort towards the dissemina- 


The preju- | 


meeting when | 





Several members testified that the | 
labors of the committee had been blessed in | 


| attendance of 75 scholars. 
The foreign mission work was spoken to par- | 


are satisfied it! 
should occupy a conspicuous place in the) ance of their manifesting their interest in the 


\an 
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tion of light and truth on this question as the 
Lord has presented it to our view. We think 
the organization of the Peace Association of 
Friends was prompted and approved by the 
great Head of the Church; that its work is not 
fully accomplished; and that Ohio Yearly 
Meeting should continue to support it by 
yearly contributions. The Association com- 
menced its labors at a time when it was pain- 
fully apparent that many of our members were 
not opposed to war, or were carried away by 
the tide of popular sentiment. To prevent a 
like occurrence in the future, we deem it im- 
portant that earnest and continued effort be put 
forth by our church, that its membership may 


| be well informed on a point of such magnitude. 


| We recommend the appropriation of $240, the 
reason for the neglect of family worship is that | 


sum asked for by the secretary of the associa- 
tion.” 


The Meeting decided to accept the report, 


| and directed the sum asked for to be raised by 


voluntary contributions 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo, 28th.—The Boarding- 


| school Committee reported that their efforts to 


secure subscriptions for rebuilding the house 
were paralyzed by the financial pressure. 

The Statistical Report was considered. 
as follows: 


It is 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 

No. of families, 702; parts of families, 581; 
No. of members, 3599; of ministers, 67; of 
Elders, 163 ; additions by birth, 68; by request, 
222; by certificates, 72; reductions by death, 
46; by removal, 70; by disownment, 9. Report 
on Scripture reading is not very accurate, but as 


| far as could be ascertained there are : families 


that read daily, 449; parts of families that read 
daily, 223; families that neglect daily reading, 
91; parts of families that neglect daily reading, 
267. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION AND SCRIPTURE SCHOOLS. 


We have full reports from the Quarterly 


! : | Meetings showing 866 children of school age, of 
Many interesting re- | 


| whom 21 are attending Friends’ schools ; 74 are 


reported as attending public schools taught by 
Friends ; 427 are receiving instruction in other 
public schools, Friends being careful to make 
such schools efficient. Adrian Quarterly Meet- 
ing reports one school under their care held 10 
months to good satisfaction, with an average 
Damascus reports 4 
prosperous school in charge of Israel P. Hole, 
and a similar school is in progress at Alum 
Creek, in charge of Dr. C. W. Townsend. 

The full reports on Scripture schools show 
an enrolment of 1784 scholars with an average 
attendance of 1204, a gain of 75 over last year. 
Of the enrolment 1196 are our members, leav- 
ing 615 who are not in membership with us. 
20 of these schools are held during the year, the 
remaining 10 about half of the year; all but two 
are furnished with libraries or periodicals. Six 
weekly teachers’ meetings reported. 

Upon Friends generally was urged the import- 


all-important truths of the Bible by giving their 
presence in Scriptureschools where they should 
be made a prayerful study. ‘he committee 
appointed last year to hold a general confer- 
ence in the interests of this work, report such 
one held at Alum Creek, commencing 
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Twelfth mo. 27th, and extending through nine 
sessions; it was largely attended, and is believed 
to have been productive of much good. It is 
recommended that such a conference be held 
the coming year within the limits of Adrian 
Quarterly Meeting. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs reported 
in the main favorably as to the progress of the 
Indians, and their coéperation with the efforts 
of the Committee; but the Committee were 
somewhat discouraged by the action of the 
government. Some expression of sentiment 
was given as to the propriety of withdrawing 
from the present arrangement, but the Com- 
mittee was continued and the amount asked 
for appropriated. 

Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 29th.—An _ excellent 
minute of advice was adopted, and directed to 
be sent to the subordinate meetings. 

The Meeting closed in very good feeling, and 
many expressed thanks to the Lord for bless- 
ings received while attending upon it. The 
deep interest manifested in the business by 
members cannot be easily conveyed by a 
report, 

Devotional meetings were held morning and 
evening, at which there were sometimes 1,000 
yersons present, the house being filled. Great 
interest prevailed, and many testified of the 
Lord’s blessing to their souls. 


= 


EXTRACT FROM A PAPER BY PRESI- 
DENT L. CLARK SEELYE, 
Read at the Recent Albany (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity Convocation. 


It is now nearly seven years since $400,- | 
000 were placed in the bands of trustees to} 
be used as a fund for the establishment of a 


woman's college in Northampton, Mass. It 
was to be called Smith College, from its 
founder, Miss Sophia Smith. In 1871 it 
was duly incorporated and chartered by the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts with fall 
powers “to grant such honorary testimo- 
nials, and confer such honors, degrees and 
diplomas as are granted or conferred by any 


States.” The design of the founder, as 
stated in her deed of trust, was to provide 


for women ‘‘means and facilities for educa- | 
tion equal to those which are afforded in our | 


colleges for young men.” The trustees, 


therefore, determined at the outset not to/| 


start an institution and call it a college 
secondary school, nor to eliminate, in defer- 
ence to any imagined feminine weakness, 
those branches of knowledge, which philoso- 
phy and long experience have proved are 
essential to the most rapid and symmetrical 
intellectual growtb. If the classics and 
mathematics were so serviceable in the 
higher education of men, no valid reason 
could be found why they should not be 
equally serviceable in the higher education 


of women. The requisites for admission 





ithe Institution. 
lof the dangers which have attended the 
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were accordingly made the same as those 
of the foremost American colleges. Greek, 
Latin and mathematics retained their time- 
honored positions and importance, while the 
sciences and the modern languages received 
that attention which has been accorded 
them in later systems of education. In 
short, a course of study was devised as 
broad, comprehensive and thorough as at 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst or Williams. The 
only essential difference consisted in the in- 
troduction of music and art as codrdinate 
studies, to be pursued in connection with 
other optional courses, and without extra 
expense. ‘For once,” the trustees said, 
‘let the experiment be thoroughly tried. 


| Miss Smith has dedicated her fortune to the 


work. Fidelity to her wishes at least de- 
mands that the College should not lower its 
grade of scholarship for the sake of attract- 
ing a larger number of students, or in con- 


|cession to any plea of woman’s intellectual 


inferiority.” 

Nor were the trustees less solicitous con- 
cerning the social and moral character of 
They were not unmindfal 


higher education of women. The conspicu- 


| ous examples of some who had sacrificed the 


graces and strength of womanhood for mere 


| intellectual power, were impressive warnings 
{to avoid if possible such deplorable results. 


The founder herself seems to have been con- 
scious of this objection when she said, “It is 
not my design to render my sex less femi- 
nine, but to develop as fully as may be the 
powers of womanhood.” How to preserve 
the woman; to intensify and increase every 
womanly gift, to cultivate modesty, refine- 
ment, womanly delicacy; how to produce 
and preserve pure hearts, sound bodies, gen- 
tle manners; these were problems no less 


|earnestly considered than those relating to 
university, college or seminary in the United | 


the purely intellectual culture. In the solu- 
tion of these problems, plans were adopted 
very different from those of any other exist- 
ing educational institution. Che 
founder of the College was a Christian 
woman. Deeply conscious of the indebted- 
ness of her sex to Christianity, and yet pos- 


|sessing the broadest charity and tolerance, 
when its work was substantially that of a 


she was desirous that the atmosphere of the 
College should be distinctly Christian, and 
at the same time free from all sectarian bias. 
It was thought better, therefore, not to 
form a college church, as the College was to 
be in the midst of a large town, where all 
leading Christian denominations were repre- 
sented, but to leave students free to follow 
individual preference in the selection of 
places of worship. There were to be, how- 
ever, regular devotional exercises; and it 
was hoped, without turning the College into 
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a Sanday-school, the spirit of a truly catho- 
lic Christianity would make its legitimate 
influence felt in every department of instruc- 
tion. 

How have these plans and expectations 
been realized? The College opened three 
years ago for the reception of students, four 
years having been taken to mature the) 
plans and to allow the funds to accumulate. 
The large academic building was then 
erected and one d welling-house for students. 
By postponing the opening, the College 
has been able to pay for all its buildings 
and its working expenses out of the income 
of its original endowment. For the sake of 
securing a more harmonious organization, 


the trustees decided to admit at the opening | 
only those who were prepared to enter the | 


first or freshman class, and to form each 
succeeding year a new class until the four 
classes were complete. There were a large | 
number of applicants, but of all the candi- | 
dates only fifteen could be found who were 
qualified to enter. The next year we had 
a similar experience but succeeded in form- 
ing another class of eighteen. The next year 


the beneficial effects of a rigid adherence to | 


the original standard became apparent in 
attracting a far greater number of thorough- 
ly prepared students, and forty-five were 
admitted. This year forty have already 
entered at the June examination, 
number more are waiting for the second ex- 
amination in September. Two new dwell 
ing-houses have been added for the new 
classes, and others will be erected according 
to the original design as the classes increase. 
The plan is so elastic that the accommoda- 
tions can be increased to almost any extent 
without disturbing in the least the qniet 
social life in the separate families in which 
the students are grouped. 

Our history bas thus already demonstrated 
that a female college, no more than a male, 
is obliged to do both preparatory and colle- 
giate work. Secondary schools will be es- 
tablished when the colleges render them de- 
sirable or necessary. The demand will) 
create the supply. When Smith College 
opened, comparatively few knew of its plans 
or requirements. Secondary schools were, 
however, soon organized to prepare for it. 


Many of those already established modified | 
their courses to meet its requirements, so 


that now young girls in different. parts of 
the country are pursuing systematic stud 
with the design of entering college. 
not think preparatory and collegiate classes 
can be united in-one institution without 
injury to both. The regulations which are 
beneficial and necessary for younger students 
are apt to become irksome and injurious to 
older. Surely the terms secondary and 


and a| 


| higher, as applied to schools, indicate a logi- 
|cal rather than an honorary sequence. Why 
then should it be so much more difficult in 
|girls’ schools than in boys’ to confine in- 
|struction to those branches which the stu- 
\dents are best qualified to receive and the 
\schools to give? Female education sadly 
needs the co-operative system. Secondary 
‘schools cannot flourish if colleges with 
superior endowments usurp their province. 
|The colleges will fail to realize their true 
ideal if encdmbered with a preparatory de- 
partment. 

Our history gives additional evidence, if 
evidence on that point be needed, of 
woman’s capacity for the highest intellectu- 
al culture. For three years young ladies 
have been taking a course of study as 
varied, as thorough, and of as high a grade 
‘as young men have taken in our best col- 
leges, and have accomplished their work as 
successfully. We have had, frequently, pro- 


fessors from male institutions to give in- 
struction, and their testimony is to the effect 
{that the girls study better than the boys, 


and that the average scholarship is higher. 
It would certainly be difficult to find any- 
where greater enthusiasm in the search for 
‘knowledge or greater success in its acquisi- 
tion. There is the same variety in intellectual 
preferences and capacities which young men 
manifest. In no one department of study 
has there been found marked deficiency. 
We were told that it was absurd to arrange 
for the study of the higher mathematics, for 
the feminine mind was deficient in mathe- 
matical capacity ; but we have thus far had 
a larger proportion of fine mathematicians 
than can be found in corresponding classes 
of young men. Greek, which has been so 
often eliminated from female education as too 
great a stra'n on the feminine intellect, has 
from the first been a favorite study, and 
there are Greek scholars that would honor 
any institution. Indeed, I think it may be 
itruly said that there has been greater uni- 
| formity in study, greater interest in all de- 
partments, than is usually the case in 
‘college classes. This may perhaps be at- 
| tributed to the select character of the stu- 
\dents. It is, at least, evidence that women 
are not wantihg in any capacity essential to 
master a college curriculum. 

Our experience has also demonstrated the 
fact that women can be highly educated not 


y\only without injury, but with benefit to 
We do) 


health. Some of our best scholars have 
steadily improved in health since entering 
college. Some who came so feeble that it 

was doubtful whether they could remain & 
‘erm, have become entirely well and strong. 
Not a single disease has been contracted 
during the three years by any inmate of our 
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dwelling-houses. Not a single student, as 
far as | am aware, bas been physically in- 
jured by study during her connection with 
the Institution. Why should they not be 
healthy? There is greater regularity io 
their life, greater attention given to health, 


greater sanitary precautions than can be} 
Said a distin-| 


found in ordinary homes. 
guished professional gentleman, “My daugh- 
ter, strange as it seems, is in better health 
at Smith College than she is at home. She 
is apt to grow thin and nervous in vacation, 
and steadily improves during term time.” 
There seems good reason for attributing the 
almost unparalleled bealth of the students to 
the plan of arranging them in small families 
as well as to special sanitary regulations. 
The College is not a sanitarium. It does 
not undertake to cure chronic diseases; to 
restore enfeebled constitutions; or to se- 
cure exemption from the ordinary ills of 
human life. [t simply claims that by re- 
ducing nervous excitement to a minimum, 
and adopting those regulations wuich intel- 


ligent experience naturally suggests, there | 


need be no greater injury to the health of 
woman than to the health of man in a colle- 
giate education. On the contrary, the intel- 


ligence thus acquired becomes a physical no 


less than an intellectual benefit. It ensures 


better care for the body as well as for the| 


mind and soul 
But what about the womanhood? 


refinement as she has attained greater in- 
tellectual strength? These are questions 
most frequently and anxiously asked; and, 


if they must be answered in the affirmative, | 


I admit a college education for women has 
been a lamentable failure. 
intelligence are to make more common that 


type of woman, which Louisiana politics) 


have so conspicuously produced, then the 
sooner colleges are closed to women the bet- 
ter. Happily we have as yet seen in the 


culture we advocate no tendency to produce | 


such monstrosities. On the contrary, I have 
been glad to notice among the 
themselves a growing disinclination to imi- 


tate the distinctively masculine traits of male | 


colleges. ‘They are very jealous about being 
deprived of intellectual privileges, they are 


no less jealous of their womanly attributes, | 
and show little disposition to introduce those | 
customs in which the coarser fibre of the | 


masculine mind is most clearly manifest. 


Instead of hazing new comers, the second or | 
| 


sophomore class will give them a reception 
in the art-gallery, introduce them to the 
older students with the courteous hospitality 
which good breeding dictates. Social re- 


ceptions are also frequently given in the| 


Has | 
the woman been sacrificed to learning? Has| 
she lost in feminine delicacy, modesty and) 


If learning and| 


students | 
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| social hall of the college to the students and 
their friends, and every effort is made in the 
different homes with which they are con- 
|} nected to create an atmosphere which shall 
| stimulate every womanly grace. The young 
ladies are from good families where they 
have been well trained. Very few of them 
have any other aim than to be cultivated 
women in their own homes. They have 
come to college not for the sake of a liveli- 
hood, but for intelligence. No effort has 
been made to attract any one class. The 
rich and poor are alike welcome, are on an 
| equal footing, and are equally represented. 
| Nor is the college intended in any sense to 
be a normal or professional school. Its 
'social and intellectual advantages are far 
| greater than if it were. Through its charac- 
| teristic idea and composition, it is able to 
| avoid those defects of manner and narrow- 
| ness of thought which are almost unavoid- 
| able where either a specialty is early chosen 
|or society is confined to those of exactly the 
| same social condition. 

[ President Seelye next remarks upon the 
| disadvantages which he cunsiders to attach 
ito the co-education of the sexes. On this 
| subject, however, he cannot be said to speak, 
as on the topics above dwelt upon, with the 
authority acquired by personal experience. | 

We cannot long consent that the road to 
| knowledge should be so much harder for our 
daughters than for our sons. 

Nor need we concern ourselves what will 
be done with these intelligent women. The 
difficulty is to know what to do with the 
ignorant ones. There is need enough of the 
highest intelligence in every sphere that 
woman may be called to fill. She needs it, 
that she may perfect the womanhood and 
mind which her Creator has bestowed 
upon her; that she may enjoy and appre- 
hend Him who is the source and end of all 
buman attainments She needs it, that 
she may give increased efficiency and 
dignity to all her avocations. In the quiet 
of her home life, where most women will 
continue to find their rightful sceptre and 
brightest crown, she needs the same intelli- 
gence that she may train aright her children 
for the life that now is, and for that which is 
to come. In helping to mould public opinion 
through the ordinary channels of home and 
social life, if not through her pen or profes- 
sion, she also needs all that an extensive and 
liberal culture can give. If she he so fre- 
quently the power behind tke throne, the 
welfare of society and the state alike demand 
that her power be intelligent. Give woman 
the amplest knowledge which it is possible 
|for her in the ordinary limitations of her 
earthly life to attain; the widest range of 
sympathies that the varied conditions of life 
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can evoke ; intensify and perfect at the same 
time every true womanly characteristic ; and 
there is no work to which she may be called 
which will not be improved by ber superior 
culture. 
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For Friends’ Review, 


THE Love or Jesus Curist.—A father 
accompanied by his little boy called to in- 
quire after a friend who had been lingering 
upon the borders of life for several weeks. 
Bidding the little fellow remain below, he 
went to the sick man’s room, finding bim 
more comfortable than had been hoped. The 
aged invalid recounted some of the distress- 
ing symptoms of his disease, and how he was 
now relieved of them. ‘ But,” be added with 
a cheerful yet serious manner, “I know 
that I shall never leave this room until I 
am carried out.. It may be soon and sud 
denly, or longer, but I shall not recover.” 
His manner encouraged the remark by his 
visitor, “‘So thou art content,—thou art sat- 
isfied?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply, ‘I am con- 
tent, I am satisfied,” and bis eyes filling with 
tears and his voice tremulous with emotion, 
he added, ‘I look at that picture’—of Jesus 
the Good Shepherd—“ and I know that He 
will take care of me; yes, He will take care 
of me.” Meanwhile, the little child had 
been brought into the room by one of the 
family, had slidden to his father’s side, and 
was looking over his shoulder, not heeding 
the conversation. ‘‘ Look, father,’ he whis- 
pered timidly, “there is the picture of Jesus 
the Good Shepherd ; He has the lamb in His 
arms.” So blessedly true are his own 
precious words, “and I, if I belifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men’”’—the little child 
in its glad spring time of life, or the aged 
care-worn man just entering the dark valley 
—‘‘all men unto me.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

A New Saurian.—The “August” number 
of the American Naturalist contains a de- 
scription by Prof. E. D. Cope, of this city, 
of a new Saurian, from the Rocky Moun. 
tains, which even exceeds in proportions 
the monsters already discovered in any 
region of the earth. A vertebra of this 
beast has been received in Philadelphia, 
which, when complete, measured over six 
feet in elevation, which gives a thigh bone 
of twelve feet in length. The construction 
of this vertebra is astonishingly light; the 
walls and processes being as thin as paste- 
board and paper. In fact such a structure 
was clearly incapable of sustaining the 
weight of the muscles, so that it becomes 
an interesting question as to the mode of 
life of such a being. As the bones are 


somewhat like those of deep sea fishes, Prof. 
Cope suggests that this and similar species 
walked on the bottom of the sea and browsed 
on the alge and other vegetation which 
grows on the shore or banks. This animal 
is called Amphicoelias fragillimus. 

Variations of Weight.—Plantamour bas 
made a recent communication to the French 
Academy upon the changes which are ob- 
served in the directions of vertical lines at 
any given place. Similar observations have 
been previously made by Bouquet de la 
Grye, with the seismograpb, and by 
d’Abbadie, with the aid of the “nadirane.” 
The latter thinks that the variations of the 
plumb-line can result only from two causes: 
either from a change of position in the 
earth’s centre of gravity, or from a move- 
ment of the superficial layers of the ground. 
It seems likely, however, that a variety of 
influences may be at work, some acting ver- 
tically, some tangentially, and some in inter- 
mediate directions. In order to study the 
phenomenon properly, it is necessary to 
combine the aberrations of the seismograpb 
and of the nadirane with a continuous regis- 
try of the intensity of the weight.—Les 
Mondes. 

British Ceramics.—In some complimen- 
tary remarks upon the British display of 
ceramics at the Paris Exposition, Les 
Mondes calls attention to “the brilliant 
specialties of the factory at Worcester, 
the English Sevres.” The imitations of 
ivory are said to be so perfect as to deceive 
the eye and require the testimony of the 
touch in order to detect the deception. 
Among the statuettes are some Chinese fig- 
ures which one would judge to be chiselled 
in ivory by the most skilful seulptor of the 
Celestial Empire. By their side are imita- 
tions of Japanese jade with its semi-trans- 
| parency, its elegant intaglios of flowers and 
birds, which are imitated to perfection; 4 
little farther are admirable representations 
of the old enamels of Limoges with their 
lively painting, which are in white relief on 
a dark blue ground. In other places there 
are turquoises which are embossed in relief, 
or ornaments of gold so skilfully reproduced 
by means of the enamel that one may well 
ask whether jewelry could do better. ‘‘It 
is evident to every one that M. Binns, the 
present director of the Royal Factory at 
Worcester, has made a special study of 
Japanese art, and that he has introduced 
into its fabrication many of the ornamental 
suggestions created by the industrial artists 
of the extreme East.” 

Microphonic Anticipations.—‘‘lerk Max- 
well looks for the day when physicians in 
London will examine their patients by aus- 
eultation, in any part of the kingdom, and 
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when the entomological society, putting a 
microphone in a nest of scorpions under the 
tropics, will be able to compare their music, 
in the rooms of the society, with that of the 
nightingale or that of the cat, and thus in- 
crease the interest which has been awakened 
by Wood Mason’s discovery of a musical 
apparatus in those venomous insects.—Les 
Mondes. 

Mosandrum ; a New Element.—Prof. J. 
Lawrence Smith, on Sept. 22d, 1877, deposi- 
ted a sealed packet in the French Academy, 
describing a new earth of the Cerium group. 
He sent specimens of the earth to Delafon- 
taine, Soret, and others, who examined it, 
some thinking that it might be the terbine 
of Marignac, while others supposed that it 
was entirely unknown. The spectroscopic 
observations of M. Soret demonstrated that 
it was formed from a new element akin to 
the Yttria group, to which he has given the 
name of Mosandrum, in honor of Mosander, 
the discoverer of terbine.— Comptes Rendus. 

Velocity of Steamships.—Since 1840 the 
Atlantic steamers have increased their speed 
from 8.3 knots per hour to 15.6 knots, while 
the supply of fuel per 100 horse power has 
been reduced nearly 60 per cent. In 1877 


there were 182 steamers in service, with a 
freight capacity of 556,560 tons.—Fortsch. 


d. Zeit. 

Borax and its Uses.—The uses of borax 
in the arts are both varied and important. 
Its application to glass-making and the 
» ceramic arts depend on the property it pos- 
sesses, whenfused at ahigh temperature, of 
dissolving metallic oxides and of forming 
with them a transparent glass, the color of 
which will depend on the oxide employed; | 
cobalt oxide, for example, colors borax blue; | 
chromium, green, ete. This property is| 
made use of in the laboratory, by the ana | 
lytical chemist, for distinguishing metallic | 
oxides before the blow-pipe. In soldering, 
likewise, its solvent action on metallic oxides 
is taken advantage of to clean off all rust 
beneath the soldering iron, so as to present 
a clean metallic surface for the solder to take 
hold of. It is also largely used in the manu- 
facture of enamels, glazings for earthenware, 
for a variety of glass and porcelain colors, 
and in the production of strass. In metal- 
lurgy, borax is of great service as a flux in 
the reduction of metals from their ores, and 
in their purification from dross, or by fusion. 
With shellac, in the proportion of one part 
borax to five parts shellac, it forms a varnish 
soluble in water, which, in addition to 
general uses, finds special utility among 
hatters for stiffening felt hats, for which pur- 
pose it is mixed with some appropriate 
coloring matter. It has also the property, 
in aqueous solution, of dissolving caseine, 
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the resulting solution being possessed of 
great adhesive qualities and forming an ex- 
cellent substitute for the gum arabic mucilage 
usually employed. It has also been suggest- 
ed as a substitute for soap in the washing of 
silk; as a substitute for washing soda in the 
household; and is the chief ingredient of 
{numerous preparations for cleansing the 
| hair, for which use it is specially adapted in 
| virtue of its property of emulsing the fats. 
|In print and dye works it finds application 
| for fixing the mineral mordants, and as the 
| menstruum for coluring matters insoluble in 
|water. It will gelatinize a solution of gum 
arabic. It has been used to some extent as 
& preservative agent for the impregnation of 
timber, and not the least of its virtues is its 
reputation as an insecticide for cockroaches 
and other vermin. Some years ago enor- 
mous deposits of native borax were dis- 
covered in Nevada and California, the sub- 
sequent working of which has caused a 
|revolution in the borax industry. The most 
important of these deposits are situated in 
San Bernardino county, Cal., and in Esmer- 
alda county, Nevada, occurring in lakes and 
marshes, and simply requiring refining by 
crystallization to become marketable. The 
estimated annual product of merchantable 
borax on the Pacific coast is over six million 
pounds. In the great glass and porcelain 
factories of Europe, the consumption, which 
had previously been restricted on account of 
its price, has been largely increased since 
the discovery and introduction of American 
borax.—Polyt. Review. P. E. C. 


THE SCHOOL BOY. 





We bought him a box for his books and things, 
And a cricket bag for his bat ; 

And he looked the brightest and best of kings, 
Under his new straw hat. 


We handed him into the railway train, 
With a troop of his young compeers, 

And we made as though it were dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with tears. 


We looked in his innocent face to see 
The sign of a sorrowful heart ; 

But he only shouldered his bat with glee 
And wondered when they would start. 


*Twas not that he loved not as heretofore, 
For the boy was tender and kind; 

But his was a world that was all before, 
And ours was a world behind. 


’Twas not that his fluttering heart was cold, 
For the child was loyal and true ; 

But the paren‘s love the love that is old, 
And the children the love that is new. 


And we came to know that love is a flower 
Which only groweth down ; 
And we scarcely spoke for the space of an hour, 
As we drove back through the town. 
— Episcopalian. 
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Friends’ School at Germantown. | AUSTRIA AND TURKEY.—The Austrian government 
This school aaah : P eae its ambassador to Constantinople, as late as 
his school, under the care of Germantown Prepara-| ine 2g/h ult., thatthe convention with Turkey had not 
tive Meeting, will reopen on Second-day, Ninth month |)... signed. The proposal of Turkey that the num. 
gth. The school is divided into Primary, Intermedi. | ber of troops occupying the Novibasar district should 
ate and Higher Departments, each supplied with | be restricted, had been rejected, but it was possible 
good teacher. ‘A new Courts of study has been) that the occupation of that district might be deferred. 
prepared, embracing the usual English branches— | Ne otiations stil) contineed. 
Mathematics, Latin, Greek, French and Drawing. 


: as ; a ae The division of the Austrian army in Bosnia under 
Special facilities are afforded for instruction in Chem. | Gen Szapary is said to be in a critical position 
istry, Physics and Physivlogy, by a suitable laboratory, | obliged to remain 66 the defensive at Duboj, ond 
philosophical apparatus and models in anatomy. 


threatened by a strong insurgent force in the rear, near 


For terms, &-., apply to Henry N. Hoxie, Princi-| 16 river Save. 


pal, Germantown, or SAMUEL EMLEN, 631 Market 





< Philadelphi Undcr the direction of one of the Austrian command. 
TOR, FORE | ers, a communal council has been formed at Serajevo, 
- the capital of Bosnia, composed of 18 respectable citi- 
| zens; § Mohammedans, 3 Roman Catholics, 6 Orthodox 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. | Greek, and two Jews. From this body Fazil Pasha, 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | ‘8° former civil Governor, has been chosen Mayor 
are to the 3d inst. | He is said to be of stainless reputation, and highly 
GREAT BritTaAin.—The iron masters of West Scot- —_ by seine a § Conca hes of ith 
land have agreed to notify their employees of a reduc. | saaiatad ee og staila ss Pe — 
tion of ten per-cent. in their wages. | government's bi | against — ists, as amended by 
A collision took place on the London, Chatham and | ts Judicial Commitee. he amegdment provides 


Dover Railroad on the Ist inst. between a fast train that the police authorities of the different States, and 
carrying many passengers returning from sea-side | not the central Federal authorities, shall be empowered 
resorts, and some freight cars, which were switching | '° promis Sectalit associations, sad tam appenls 
cf the main line. Eight persons were killed and! shall be taken to a committee of the Federal Council 
thirty severely injured. | and not to an Imperial ot 3 
FRANCE.—The International Monetary Conference fuakey.—-The British Minister has presented a 
closed its sessions on the 29th ult. The official jour- | memorandum to the Porte recommending the immedi- 
nal said that the delegates, not being authorized to ate organization of an efficient gendarmerie for the 
bind their respective governments, could not effect an protection of life and property the creation of Courts 
international arrangement. but the discussions will of Appeal, with European Tica a certain central 
facilitate the study and solution of questions affecting a = = “1 = a ™ = aoe maaee. 
the monetary systems of the several countries. At the ¢ Grand Vizier declared that the Sultan was oem 
last business sitting, Gov. Fenton, on behalf of the | *"*!°US hw introduce these = other mpoenenty 
American delegates, summarized their arguments, and ta ut there — poi ficulties in the ge 
answered the objections to them. His speech was | culet'aineng them which wes Ge want of faads; and 
conciliatory. He said that the United States expected the execution of tess reforms ‘would reqeize on ex- 
from the conference, if not a decision favorable to the | —— of £1,000 000. 
free circulation of silver, at least such an expression of | mien he levees ro hes been py de 
opinion as to allow them to hope to obtain later the | ¢ a SROs See STOREERSY OF CTHRES AQUAN the uate, 
co operation which they came to request. acts of insubordination and revolt against constituted 
Dissatisfaction has been caused by the report that authority, and attacks upon public officers, testify to 
the official list of awards at the Exhibition will not be the existence of a dangerous secret society, whose 
published until the 22d of Tenth month, the day fol membe:s hold —_ tending to ype seen - oe 
lowing the distribution of the prizes, and only nine | MEP "ejecting the necessitics of social order, denying 
days before the close of the Exhibition. The French the right of property and the sanctity of family boads, 
journals urge that the delay is both useless and upjust, and even oo: Regen aoe ae gd re 
and demand that the successful exhibitors be promptly * as : woke s, and their crimes disturb the repose 
informed of the work of the class juries. One paper of all. It has been thought right to confide, in fature, 
asserts that the Minister of Commerce and the Director the task of dealing with crimes of this nature to the 
Genera] have agreed that the exhibitors shall be indi- military tribunals established for times of war. 
vidually informed of the prizes they are to receive, CHINA.—In the Fifth month last, a congregation of 
and authorized to affix upon their exhibits the nature of | Dative Christians assembled for worship in the prov. 
the award, and that this proposal will be submitted to | ince of which Canton is the capital, were attacked by 
the Council of Ministers. The British Commission | the villagers, two were killed, and others injured. 
will inform inquirers privately whether their names | The victims having been connected with the mission 
are on the lists communicated to the Commission, and | of the Scotch Presbyterian church, the English consul 
other foreign commissioners will probably do likewise. | at Swatow not only protested to the government at 
All lists yet published are unofficial and partial. | Pekin through the British Ambassador there, but has 
t a banquet given to certain Senators on the 30th, | also represented the matter to the British government. 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs said that, despite some | It is supjos-d that the latter will ask other European 
resistance and difficulties in the East, he considered | governments to join it in a strong protest at Pekin 


the general peace of Europe perfectly secure. against the violation of treaties which promised tolera- 
HuNGARY.—The town of Miskolcz was almost laid | tion of Christians. 
waste by a storm on the joth ult. Athousand houses,! Domestic.—The total number of deaths from 


it is stated, were destroyed by the rainfall; two days| yellow fever reported, including the 3:1 inst., was at 
after, over 400 dead bodies had been recovered, and New Orleans, 1,174; Memphis, 593; Vicksburg, 259; 
200 persons were still missing. At Erlau, 24 miles| Grenada, 152; Port Gitson, 55; Baton Rouge, II. 
listant, on the river Eger, the river rose during the Refugees from those cities who died elsewhere are not 
storm and broke through the walls of the town.| included. The disease: has appeared also at Green- 


Whole rows of houses were demolished by the fluod, | ville and Holly Springs, Miss; Brownsville, ‘enn; 
and many persons drowned. | and some other places. 
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